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ABSTRACT 



This document is designed to help facilitators with the 
formation and development of effective teams of people who have no previous 
history as a team and no training in group processes. Part 1 provides a 
narrative explanation of the stages of group development (investing in 
membership, forming attachments to subgroups, confront ing/debating issues, 
sharing responsibility) and the following aspects of developing effective 
groups: becoming a skilled facilitator (coordinating team-building 
activities, guiding the agenda, clarifying the group's goals, keeping 
discussions on topic; equalizing participation, soliciting feedback, testing 
for agreement, identifying and implementing decisions) ; developing a 
cooperative-goal structure (establishing a climate of trust, establishing 
open and complete communication, using positive behavior strategies, 
rewarding group accomplishment) ; handling controversy constructively 
(guidelines for constructive controversy, how to tell whether controversy has 
been handled constructively) ; making effective decisions; and improving group 
effectiveness. Concluding part 1 is a list of six resources. Part 2 is an 
activities section that contains the strategies, processes, and activities 
mentioned in part 1. Among the activities included are the following: 
team-building activities; personality orientation checklist; positive 
behavior cards; group discussion activities; questionnaires; simulations and 
role play activities; and participant reaction forms. (MN) 
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teamwork 

"Coming together is a beginning; 
keeping together is progress; 
working together is success. " 

Henry Jord 
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^ introduction 

\ 

^ What 9s the Purpose of ^is Qook? 

\ 

^ From W. Edward Deming's Out of Crisis to Peter Senge's The 

^ Fifth Discipline, from Total Quality Management to Systemic Re- 

^ form, the message is loud and clear — decision making and problem 

^ solving should include the people who are respon- 

^ sible for carrying out the work, who can identify the 

^ problems, and who have some idea of what solu- 

^ tions are needed. Teams come up with better deci- ^ 

^ sions and solutions; group commitment can ensture 

^ effective implementation. 

^ Unfortunately, there are too many situations 

\ where a group of people with no previous history 

^ as a team and with no training in group pro- ^ 

^ cesses end up having to work together. All too U 

^ often, a supervisor or coordinator becomes the 

\ leader of a group with the task of implementing ft 

^ new policies or procedures. All too often, a group 

\ of people get together to develop an action plan, 

\ coordinate an event, or solve a problem, and some- /vTa. 

\ one ends up becoming a facilitator without having | 

^ the faintest idea how to mold heretofore indepen- 

^ dent, autonomous individuals into a working 

^ team. 

\ This book is designed as a life pre- ^ 

^ server, to help keep a fadhtator from 

1 being swamped in a flood of controversy, uw; 

^ mistrust, and apathy. The Fantastic '' 

\ FaciZitator provides some basic activities [ \ 

\ for developing an effective team — one with 

^ a cooperative goal structiu'e, one that can ^ 

^ handle controversy constructively, one that . '■i \ 

^ makes high-quality decisions, and one 

\ dedicated to improving its functioning. 

! 
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How to Use Tfte Jantastic facilitator! 

Part One provides a narrative explanation of the stages of 
group development, the facihtator's responsibihties, how to develop 
effective groups, how to handle controversy effectively, suggestions 
for making effective decisions, and ways to improve group effective- 
ness. The Activities Section contains the strategies, processes, and 
activities mentioned in the narrative. This book is three-hole 
punched and shrink wrapped so that it can be put in your own 
notebook binder. In this way, the activities in the Activities Section 
can be removed and copied. 

Who will benefit from using The Fantastic Facilitator! Any- 
one who is responsible for leading a team, works as part of a team, or 
uses teams in classroom activities. It can be used by social workers, 
community leaders, business trainers, anyone responsible for profes- 
sional development, school administrators, coimselors, and teachers. 

It should be noted that the strategies and activities in this 
book can be used with youth as well as with adults. For cooperative 
learning, service learning, committees, or any other group activity to 
be successful, youth must be trained in group processes and how to 
work together in a group just as much as adiilts need to be trained. 



Like trees, teams grow 
and develop; teams need to be 
nurtured and encouraged 
through the early stages, 
When mature, however, they 
provide a wonderful reward — 
effective, high-quahty decisions 
and a commitment to implement 
those decisions. 
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Stages of Qroup Development 

Most groups go through a number of stages in learning to work 
together. While there are different of terms for these stages, groups 
usually go through the following: 

investing in Membership forming) — Group cohesion is almost 
nonexistent. Members £u*e part of the group because they have 
been "selected" by a supervisor, they have been invited to 
participate, or they have volimteered because of the tasks or 
goals. At this stage, members have not decided to invest their 
time and energy in this group membership. 

Attachment to Subgroups (Storming) — ^Most people begin iden- 
tifying with subgroups with which they have something in 
common. At first, these commonahties may have to do with 
gender, age, race, or position. As the issues are clarified, 
however, members tend to seek out those who seem to share 
their opinions and perspectives regardless of other attributes. 

ConfrontationlDebating issues (forming) — Some groups never 
get beyond the stage of engaging in the confrontations that 
develop as the various perspectives become known. Members 
become focused on the differences in their opinions or perspec- 
tives and never look for the agreements or areas in which to 
compromise. Members fail to imderstand or respect the per- 
spectives of others and £u*gue exclusively for their own. Unless 
group members deal with controversy and clearly establish the 
rules (or norms) by which they will work, the group will become 
stalemated and accomplish little. The group will never move 
to debating issues and ideas in ways that will allow them to 
accomphsh the task. 



Shared Kesponsibilitg (/Performing) — Groups that 
have clarified the issues and handled contro- — 
versy effectively will reach the stage where mem- 
bers accept a shared responsibihty for moving 
the group forward tow£u*d reaching its goals. 
Groups at the stage of shared responsibihty 
are characterized as effective. 
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Developing effective Qroups 

Groups that reach the stage of shared responsibility are 
effective groups. At this stage, trust and acceptance characterize 
group commimication and interaction, the members are able to work 
together to accomplish a task, and they deal effectively with any 
controversy that arises. 

A collection of individuals does not magically develop into an 
effective group that accepts shared responsibihty . Individuals often 
need help in imderstanding themselves and others. They need to 
establish rules to guide group interaction. They need to imderstand 
and accept the roles and responsibilities that come with being a 
member of a task-oriented, problem-solving group. They need to be 
wilhng to srurface the hidden agendas and suppressed emotions that 
interfere with accomphshing the group's task. In other words, a 
collection of individuals needs to work hard at learning how to become 
an effective group. And the responsibihty of the facihtator is to help 
them achieve this goal. 

Characteristics of Effective groups 



The group has a skilled facilitator. 

A cooperative goal structure is established and 
maintained. 

Controversy is handled effectively. 

Effective decisions result from using a variety of 
appropriate decision-making processes. 

Members work to improve group effectiveness. 
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The facilitator is the key to developing an effective group. The 
facihtator has a number of responsibihties that, when carried out 
efficiently, can help a group de- 
velop into one that shares re- 
sponsibihty. From guiding the 
agenda and ensuring equal par- 
ticipation to implementing the 
decision, the facilitator's primary 
goal is to make sure that group mem- 
bers are comfortable within the group and feel free to express their 
opinions openly, because if they don't, nothing of significance fan be 
accomphshed. Each of the following facihtator responsibihties is 
focused on developing a cohesive, efficient, and effective group. 

Coortimate ^€un-l$uU€iing Activities 

The facihtator can help create a cohesive, cooperative team by 
planning a team-building activity to begin each meeting. The 
activity does not need to be long, but it should help members better 
understand each other, feel more trusting toward each other, and/or 
help set the stage for the pmpose of the meeting. Whatever type of 
activity is chosen (see Activities Section, page 35), the facihtator 
must schedule time for the group to discuss the relevance of the 
activity and what they learned or accomphshed by doing the activity. 

Quide the Agenda 

An important function of the group facihtator is to intro- 
duce and guide the agenda. To avoid lost time, frustration, and 
confusion, there should be clearly defined goals for all meetings 
(to explore, to plan, to decide, to design). Ideally, the agenda is 
passed out to members in sufficient time before the meeting so 
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that the members come prepared. The facilitator should read the 
agenda items aloud and add, eliminate, and set priorities among 
the items. The agenda should focus the group on the task at hand. 

Clarify Qoeils of the Qroup 

To function effectively, a group must understand clearly what 
its goals are. The first step the facilitator of every group must take 
is to lead the group in clarifying what their mission is — ^the reason 
for the group's existence. Once the group’s mission is clear, the 
facilitator should make sure the group understands the purpose of 
every meeting and the meeting's expected outcomes. Another 
impoi*tant area that should be clear fi*om the beginning is the group's 
authority — ^is the group purely advisory or does it have the authority 
and resources to make and carry out decisions? 

Keep the Discussion on ^opic 

The facilitator should be aware of the tendency of group 
members to get sidetracked or to go into minecessary detail on an 
issue. It is the facihtator's responsibihty to help the discussion get 
back on track. It is important that the group select a Keeper of the 
Rules for each meeting. Making sure the group keeps on task and 
that members follow the rules established by the group is the 
primary function of that role. When the group is off task, the Keeper 
of the Rules or another group member may call attention to this fact. 
The facihtator then has the responsibihty to interrupt the discus- 
sion. The facihtator should be firendly and firm and use eye contact 
to make connection to interrupt the person t alking . 

Adjust to the Climate of the Qroup 

There are times when special techniques are called for to 
handle a difficult group situation or a member who is persistent, 
firustrated, or dehberately provoking. The foUowing strategies 
usually work: 

• Redirect — ^Fadhtators do not have to handle every ques- 
tion or suggestion. It is always appropriate for the facih- 
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tator to redirect questions or suggestions to the group as a 
whole saying, "What do you think?" 

Question the Situation — At times the group may act 
imusually hostile, quiet, or defensive. At such a time, the 
facihtator can ask, "What's going on here?" 

tZecallJocus — When the discussion shifts focus to an item 
that was not on the agenda, the facihtator should remind 
the group that they need to finish discussing agenda items. 
When the discussion skips to a later step in a process being 
used by the group, the facilitator should remind the group, 
"We have jumped to discussing solutions before all the 
problems have been identified." 

Recognize Contribution — ^When someone states the obvi- 
ous, repeats (for the third time) something that has been said 
before, or gives an opinion that doesn't exactly belong at this 
point, the facihtator should acknowledge the contribution 
and move quickly back to the topic of discussion — "Thanks for 
that comment, Joe. Now, how are we going to...." 

Acknowledge Disagreement — ^Wlien a group member 
expresses frustration or makes negative comments, the 
facihtator should acknowledge the frustration or negative 
comment, express the hope that the member's ideas might 
change as the group progresses toward its goal, and con- 
tinue the meeting. 'Tou beheve the group process is too 
slow, Dena. Will you give it a chance? I hope you'll find out 
it really is effective." Or even, "You don't think that will 
work? You may be right." 

Defer Discussion — If an item of interest is brought up 
that is not on the agenda, ask if it can be added to a hst of 
things to discuss at the next meeting. 

Use Humor — Sometimes poking fun at yoiirself or making 
a witty comment will diffuse a tense situation. However, 
never use sarcasm or make fun of someone else. 
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Equalize /Participation 

A variety of techniques are available for facilitators to equalize 
participation and encourage full involvement of all members in 
discussions. The most direct approach is to simply ask silent 
members if they have an3d;hing to say, and to request over-participat- 
ing, dominating members to refrain from speaking at times. Other 
techniques for equalizing participation include structural proce- 
diires such as using behavior cards (to be discussed later), roimd 
robin, brainstorming, nominal group technique, and Sift and Sort 
which are included in the Activities Section. 

Solicit feedback 

The facihtator speaks for the group and needs the group’s 
endorsement for doing so. The facihtator should regularly ask for 
acceptance, feedback, agreement or disagreement on any rephrasing, 
clarification, redefinition, summaiy, and/or reformulation state- 
ments. It is important for the group to reject such statements if they 
are incorrect. 



It is extremely valuable to set a 
tone of openness for the group, with 
the expectation that the group will 
monitor the facihtator. One func- 
tion of the Keeper of the Rules should 
be to make sure the facihtator is, in 
fact, facilitating not controlling. 

^est for Agreement 



When the facilitator senses that agreement may be close, he/ 
she should ask the group if they do, in fact, agree. The proposed 
agreement being tested should be fully stated. When testing for 
agreement, the facihtator should do so in a tentative way that leaves 
room for input, correction, and disagreement as well as for affirma- 
tion. Group members should feel free to disagree with the facihtator 
if there is any question about exactly what was agreed upon. 
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identify and implement Decision 

Once a decision is made, the facilitator should make sure that 
everyone understands what the decision is and what the decision is 
not and make sure it gets recorded. Whatever is agreed upon should 
be written down and read back to the group for approval. Also, the 
group should decide how the decision will be carried out. Who will 
take responsibihty to see that it is done? What resources will be 
needed? By when will it be done? Having the group complete an 
Action Plan similar to the one in the Activities Section can help 
clarify the responsibihties. In addition, an action plan can identify 
outcomes of the action and specify if any kind of review ox follow-up 
was necessary. 



Action 

Plan 
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1 A Cooperative Qoal Structure 

j To reach the shared responsibihty stage of development, a 

i group must establish a cooperative goal structure. A cooperative 

1 goal structure exists when group members are willing to subordinate 

^ purely personal goals to work with others to achieve common, group 

^ goals. The objective is to accomphsh a task well or to make the best 

^ possible group decision. A cooperative goal structure can be created 

i within a group by 

1 

^ O Estabhshing a chmate of trust 

^ ® Estabhshing open, complete commmncation 

^ ^ Using positive behavior strategies 

i ☆ Rewarding group accomphshment 

1 

^ Conduct ^eam-^uilding Activities 

1 

^ A feeling of trust and an imderstanding of others in the group 

f increases the efficiency and effectiveness of the group. Every meeting 

j should begin with team-bmlding exercises. Team building is trust 

^ building, which is essential to effective group functioning. When a 

^ group is newly formed, team building should be a major focus. As the 

^ group matures, short activities will be sufficient. Any activity that 

1 helps members know and rmderstand each other better is a valuable 

^ team bmlder. It is vital, however, that the activities the facilitator 

^ chooses to use are meaningful to the group. It is the facilitator's 

1 responsibility to ensure there is enough time to debrief every team- 

i bmlding activity so that the group can discuss the activity's purpose. 

^ Several activities are included in the Activities Section. 

1 
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Define Rules for Qtoup ^Interaction 

Establishing the rules that will guide group interaction is an 
important step that is too often overlooked for developing trust. If 
every group member has a part in estabhshing these rules, many of 
the problems encountered in typical group meetings can be avoided. 
The rules can cover any areas the group deems appropriate. The 
following are some of the issues that might be considered or clarified: 

• Responsibilities — ^Who will be responsible for meeting 
notices, assembling the agenda, guiding group discussion? 
Who will keep a record of the discussion/decisions? Who 
will keep track of the time allotted for different tasks/ 
discussions? 

• Rules for ^Interaction — ^What are the rules for group 
interaction? These are especially important for developing 
a secure feehng of trust within the group. 





A Sample Set of Rules 

1. Meetings will begin and end on time. 

2. Everyone will have an opportunity to speak. 

3. No one will monopolize the discussion. 

4. All questions and comments relevant to the task are acceptable. 

5. What is discussed in the group, stays in the group. 

6. Ideas, not personalities, are discussed. 

7. Discussion will focus on the task and stay on target. 

8. A Keeper of the Rules will monitor group interaction — a bell, 
noisemaker, or "T" signal made with the hands will indicate 
to the members when the discussion is off task. 
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Keeper of the Rules — Monitoring Qroup Processes 

The Keeper of the Rules is a member of the group who has been 
designated to observe group interaction and monitor group behavior. 
Sometimes referred to as a process monitor, task master, or enforcer, 
the Keeper of the Rules is the group's "watchdog" to make sure the 
group observes its own rules. Instead of a single process monitor, the 
entire group may take on the responsibihty. The facihtator, Keeper 
of the Rules, or anyone else who notices that the group discussion has 
shifted from the original intent can interrupt with comments like "I 
think we've wandered away from our focus. " Providing a bell, clicker, 
or noise maker to use when rules are broken or negative behaviors 
surface, offers the group a htimorous way to ensure effective group 
behavior. 



Were ojf 
tasfi! 




(D Establishing Open, Complete Communication 



Open, honest, complete, and effective communication should 
be worked for continually. Members should 
generate ideas, collect and orggmize relevant 
information, reason logically, and make tenta- 
tive conclusions based on current understand- 
ing. Members should present their perspec- 
tives and the rationale for their positions. 

Members should discuss problems within 
the group and not create dissension by 
complaining or criticizing outside the group. 

Communication also includes emotions, 
and members should feel free to express 
their emotions during discussions. 

17 
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Different Perspectives 

Each member brings a different perspective into a group. 
Therefore, every member should take an active part in group 
discussions. Members should express their ideas and feelings 
openly and honestly without defensiveness. Every member has a 
responsibility to share her/his knowledge and opinions. The group's 
task is to come up with the best decisions and solutions, and to do 
this, every member must contribute. 

Perspectives are shaped by our physical structure, our tem- 
perament, our personalities, and our experiences. Given the influ- 
ences that shape our views, it is no wonder disagree- 
ments arise. Group members shovdd not take 
personally other members' disagreements or re- 
jection of their ideas, but shovdd try to vmder- 
stand both the position and the frame of refer- 
ence of the other. For communication to be 
truly open, an emphasis shovdd be placed on 
viewing any issue vmder discussion from a 
variety of perspectives. Understanding the 
statements of another member is not 
enough; the frame of reference or perspec- 
tive from which the member is speaking 
must also be clearly understood. In other 
words, you need to know where the person is and where 
he or she is coming from! 

Personality Orientation. Using the Personality Orienta- 
tion Scale is one way to identify the ways members tend to approach 
commvmication and problem solving. The Personality Orientation 
activities will help everyone vmderstand the personality basis for 
different perspectives. Instructions for conducting the activity and 
master copies of the scale are in the Activities Section on page 43. 
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^ Using Positive behavior Strategies 

There are certain behaviors that must be carried out within a 
group for it to develop its problem-solving and task-completion 
skills. While every group needs someone to take responsibility for 
facilitating the discussion, someone to record the discussion, some- 
one to keep track of time, and someone to make sure the group is 
following its own rules, it is important to realize that many group 
responsibilities shoxold be assumed by all the group members. 

Each of the following strategies is important for effective group 
interaction and the successful accomplishment of the group's task. 
Effective facilitators encourage and help their group's members 
develop and improve these strategies. Both positive and negative 
strategies, observable behaviors, and the effects of such behaviors on 
the group are listed in the Strategies, Behaviors, and Effects on 
Groups chart in the Activities Section on page 73. 

Contribute to group's Knowledge 

An important behavior within effective groups is providing 
information to the group, sharing ideas, and answering questions. 
Every member shoxild be a contributor. Each group member brings 
a different perspective and different knowledge to the discussion 
and has a responsibility to share it with the group. 
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Clarify Discussion 

Making effective decisions depends on gathering as much 
information and seeking as many different perspectives as possible. 
The group member who asks questions and seeks more information 
on the topic is providing an invaluable service to the group. In 
addition, when ideas are not expressed clearly, the message should 
be clarified. A group member may eisk for such clarification fi'om the 
speaker, or the group member may clarify or rephrase him/herself, 
chec kin g her/his interpretation with the speaker for accuracy. Clari- 
fication improves group members’ understanding of individual opin- 
ions as well as of the issues at hand, and it saves time that might 
otherwise be lost to confused and unnecessary interaction that is 
based on misunderst anding s. 

There also is a need for members to offer occasional smnma- 
rizing statements to help bring issues into perspective. Summaries 
allow the group to see a direction to the discussion, to refocus the 
discussion on the topic, or to test how close to decision the group is. 



^our summary reaCCy 
cCarified the issue 
forme! 




ndiat'ivas a 
great sugges- 
tion you 
made! 



Support Other Qroup f^/lembers 

An important aspect of this behavior is to support and express 
appreciation for other group members' contributions and participa- 
tion. Expressing appropriate praise, showing an understanding of 
another member's point of view, or h andling controversy in a 
constructive manner are all ways of providing fiiendly support. In 
addition, every member should be sensitive to the emotional atmos- 
phere of the group. One aspect of support is to make positive and 
constructive changes in the group atmosphere. A reminder of just 
what needs to be accomphshed and what the group has in common 
may reduce negative feelin g s. 

20 
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Group members who ask the hard questions, identify areas 
of disagreement, or surface confrontations are performing an im- 
portant group fmetion. Groups that avoid disagreement or con- 
frontation often end up with solutions or strategies for action that 
are not effective. A group member who acts as a catalyst identifies 
obstacles and suggests alternatives and is willing to "tell it Hlcft it 
is." When done in the interest of accomphshing the group's goal, 
this is a valuable behavior. When done to show the member's 
superiority or to cause trouble, this can be destructive. 



5 






§ 




I tfiinl^zue 
a Tcal-proSCem if tvc 
do thatl 






\ 






Provide Comic Relief 

There are times when tension within the 
group needs to be released. Humor defuses such 
situations and allows group members to regain 
a positive perspective. Humor and fim have an 
important place in all aspects of life and should 
be a part of the group process. It is actually 
harmful to the functioning of the group, how- 
ever, when a member uses humor to call atten- 
tion to him/herself or is constantly getting the 
group off task. 
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Using /Positive t^ehavior Carets 

It is critical to impress upon group members the importance of 
the need for developing positive behaviors and everyone participat- 
ing in the disciission. It is important to provide the group with an 
opportunity to practice these behaviors in a nonthreatenin g situa- 
tion. 

There are masters for making sets of Positive Behavior Cards 
in the Activities Section beginning on page 51. The cards can be 
printed on colored card stock and laminated. A different colored set 
of cards should be made for each person in the group. 

Dioring group disciission, each member is expected to perform 
each of the positive behaviors: contribute, support, clarify, and act as 
catalyst. When the member performs one of the behaviors, he or she 
places that card in the middle of the table. At the end of the 
discussion, all the cards from each member shoiild be in the center of 
the table. Since each member has a set of cards in a different color, 
the facilitator can make a quick check to ensure that every member 
had an opportunity to contribute at least four times to the discussion. 
This is especially effective when iised with yoimg people who are 
working in groups. Both The Alien Zoo Activity and Hijacked in the 
Desert Activity (see page 30) are nonthreatening group exercises that 
allow group members to practice a variety of skills, including han- 
dling controversy constructively. 
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Rewarding ^roup Accomplishment 

It is easy to find ways to reward a group. Most group mem- 
bers are delighted with any t3T>e of recognition that acknowledges 
they have done a good job and accomphshed their goal. Try the 
following: 



•Certificates of Achievement — 



Commvmity recognition — 



•Special celebrations — 




•Paid conference attendance — 










But the biggest reward is knowing — 



Vj'/yyyyyyyy;y^/^yy/;/;r^y’//’jyyyyyyyy/yyyyyyyy/z///xyyyyyjyy'^^^ 
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Handling Controversy Constructively 

Controversy arises in eveiy decision-making and problem- 
solving group. Decisions, by their veiy nature, are controversial 
since alternative ideas or solutions are suggested and debated. 
Controversy exists when one person's ideas, information, conclu- 
sions, theories, or opinions are incompatible with or different from 
those of another. Controversy and disagreement are natural, neces- 
sary, and potentially creative parts of group interaction. The issue 
is not whether controversy can be prevented, hut rather how 
it can he maruiged. Being able to handle controversy and capital- 
ize on its constructive outcomes is an essential group skill. 

It is the failure to handle controversy in constructive ways 
that leads to the destruction of groups and relationships, not the 
mere occurrence of conflicts. Controversy that is not openly ex- 
pressed and constructively resolved will be expressed indirectly at 
great cost to the group or organization, and the indirect expression 
of conflict wiU persist far longer than would open confrontation and 
settlement. 

When handled constructively, controversy can lead to growth 
and development of the group as well as each individual member. 




o /* 
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^Hhve you [earned Cessons only of those zuho admired you, 
and zvere tender zidth you, and stood aside for you? 
[Have you not [earned great [essons from those zvho braced 
themselves against you, and (Gsputed the passage zvithyou? 

Walt Wfiitman, 1860 



guidelines for Constructive Controversy 

Many groups perceive a lack of controversy as an indication of 
agreement, of positive thinking, or good meeting processes. "Nice- 
ness" and a desire for harmony, however, can prevent real disagree- 
ment from being expressed, leaving it to fester imder the surface. 
When controversy is being suppressed, the disagreement should be 
surfaced. The facihtator or another group member may act as a 
catalyst to raise points that may highhght the disagreement, being 
careftd not to create controversy for its own sake. The following 
guidelines can help group members argue more constructively and 
transform disagreement among themselves into a positive experience. 

1. Agree on Rules: Constructive controversy requires that group 
members agree on acceptable behavior and rules for managing 
disagreements among members' ideas, information, conclusions, 
theories, and opinions. (See sample set of rules on page 15.) 

2. Every individual Should l^e Accorded Respect: Everyone's 
contribution should be valued, respected, and taken seriously. 
Arguments should concern ideas, not per- 
sonality traits. When disagreeing with 
another member, group members should 
criticize ideas while communicating re- 
spect and appreciation for the member as 
a person. 



3. Ensure Member Equality: The group 
shovild balance the situational power of all 
members. Any inclination by group mem- 
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bers to tell their boss what he wants to hear or to keep silent 
rather than openly disagree with a formal leader must be 
avoided. Contributions need to be evaluated on their soimdness, 
not on the basis of who proposed them. Members who have 
relevant information and interesting ideas should be hstened to, 
regardless of the amoimt of formal power they possess. Situ- 
ational power must be equahzed in order for members to feel free 
to argue strongly for their point of view and position. 

4. identify Controversial issues: Controversies often arise 
when group members highlight contrasting viewpoints, point 
out disagreements, try to discover inadequacies in proposed 
solutions and reasoning, or propose challenging tasks. 

When controversy smfaces, group members should 
try to discover all the perspectives on the issue. 

Using a round robin strategy gives everyone a 
chance to speak without fearing an argumenta- 
tive response. The Landmines activity (page 59) 
allows members to identify their concerns while 
remaining anon 3 nnous. In addition, the fa- 
cihtator might help people see 
different perspectives by ask- 
ing someone to play devil's ad- 
vocate, or by suggesting that individuals reverse roles and argue 
the opinions opposite to their own. 



5 . 




Understand Controversy behaviors: The questionnaire. 
Understanding My Responses to Controversy, identifies the 
different strategies group members often use in controversial 
situations. The questionnaire will help surface both desirable 
and imdesirable ways of handling controversy. The question- 
naire also provides members with a hirmorous way of pointing 
out that someone is being too "aggressive" in one case, or 
never expressing an opinion in another. The group- 
score diagram helps illustrate the tendency of the 
group and may explain why meetings are either 
going weU or always end in arguments. (Master 
copies of the questionnaire and the scoring sheet 
are in the Activities Section beginning on page 61.) 
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Responses to Controversy 





Constructive — Seeks to clarify differences between ideas. 
Contributes information and opinions to the discussion. 
Seeks best solution to problems. 

Aggressive — Cannot tolerate ideas different from own. 
Views a discussion as a contest of wills or a measure of 
power. Refuses to compromise. 

Supportive — Tries to imderstand where others are 
"coming from" — ^how their experiences have shaped their 
opinions. Encourages and shows respect for others. 
Expresses appreciation and interest. 

Defensive — ^Does not readily share opinions and ideas 
and tries to avoid coixfrontation. Becomes upset and 
angry when some disagrees with him or her. Tends to 
dislike and sometimes insults those who disagree. 



Activity 

Copy the sheet Strategies, Behaviors, and Effects on Groups in 
the Activities Section on page 73, and hand one out to each group 
member. Have the individuals in each group complete and score the 
Understanding My Responses to Controversy questionnaire (page 61), 
tally the group responses, and discuss how people using each of the 
controversy strategies behave. How does individual behavior affect 
group performance? To what degree does the group's profile accoimt 
for the problems or successes the group has had in working together? 
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How to Te// Whether Controversy Has t^een 
Handled Constructively 

There are four things to look for when deciding whether a conflict 
has been handled constructively or not: 

1. if the relationships among group members are stronger, and the 
members are better able to interact and work with each other; 

2. if the group members hke and trust each other more; 

3 . if all the members of the group are satisfied with the results of the 
conflict; and 

4. if the members of the group have improved their ability to resolve 
future conflicts with one another, the conflict has been handled 
constructively. 




Activity 

Have the group participate in The Hijacked in the Desert 
Activity (page 93), The Alien Zoo Activity (page 99), or an actual group 
problem-solving or decision-making task. Then have group members 
complete the Effects of Controversy Questionnaire in the Activities 
Section (page 67). Use the results to discuss how well (or how badly) 
the group handles controversy and what would improve the group's 
effectiveness. 
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Mciking effective Decisions 

There are a number of group problem-solving and decision-making 
strategies; eight of these are included in the Activities Section beginning 
on page 75. Jigsaw is useful when a great deal of information is needed 
for the group to make an informed decision. Brainstorming generates 
a large number of ideas and stimulates the thinking of the group. The 
Nominal Group Process helps identify priorities using a more struc- 
tured approach to brainstorming. Sift and Sort is a strategy for 
generating ideas and categorizing them. Force-Field Analysis helps the 
group identify the pros and cons — ^the helping forces and constraining 
forces — ^that must be considered when identifying possible alternative 
solutions. Consensus Decision Making is ideal for discussing those 
alternatives and identifying the criteria important in choosing a course 
of action. Choosing Alternatives helps clarify the strengths of each 
alternate course of action and focuses the discussion on the important 
criteria for decisions. 



Ch€iracteristics of effective Decisions 

• The decisions are of high-quality — ^they address the problem, 
are workable, and have widespread support. 

• The abilities of group members were fully utilized. 

• Group time and resoxu'ces were used efficiently. 

• Group members are committed to implementing the decision. 

• The problem-solving ability of the group has improved. 

• Group cohesiveness has increased. 
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improving Qroup ^effectiveness 

The most effective way to determine whether or not a cooperative 
goal structure is being maintained or if controversy is being handled 
constructively is to periodically test the chmate of the 
group. There are a number of ways to determine how 
well a group is functioning. Three group reaction 
forms are included in the Activities Section begin- 
ning on page 121. The most important thing, 
however, is the discussion that takes place after 
the group members have indicated their feehngs 
toward the group. It is up to the group to take 
steps to solve any personality, trust, or commu- 
nication problems. 






A fantastic facilitator uses the various activities and strategies 
foxmd in this book and elsewhere to ensure the group develops a 
cooperative goal structure, handles controversy constructively, makes 
high-quality decisions, and is dedicated to improving its functioning. 

Qood Cuck! 
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Hijacked in the Desert Activity 

A challenging group decision-making activity is Hijacked in the 
Desert beginning on page 93 in the Activities Section. The group 
must decide what items to choose from their van which is 
being hijacked. Their survival will depend on making the 
right choice. This activity also provides an opportimity 
for group members to learn positive behavior 
skills, explore the ways they handle contro- 
versy, and practice dealing with problems in 
group process. The activity is designed for'c J 
teams of five members; it will work, howjj.^*^ 
ever, with teams as small as three or a&j' — • 
large as seven. 

Alien Zoo Activity 

Another fim way to practice the behaviors and processes dis- 
cussed in this book is the Alien Zoo Activity beginning on page 99. 
This provides a nonthreatening activity during which group mem- 
bers can learn positive behavior skills, ex- 
plore the ways the group handles contro- 
versy, and practice deahng with the prob- 
lems in group process that surface. The 
activity is designed for teams of five mem- 
bers; it will work, however, with teams as 
small as three or as large as seven. 





The objectives for the Hijacked in the Desert Activity and the 
Alien Zoo Activity include the following: 

1. to practice (a) making group rules, (b) using positive group 
behaviors, and (c) monitoring group processes; 
to provide a safe activity for exploring controversy behavior; 
to demonstrate that each member has knowledge needed to 
complete the task effectively; and 

to illustrate that effective group problem solving ensures 
everyone's perspective is included in the discussion, is respected, 
and considered. 
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Questions to Answer 



Purpose: The pxirpose of this activity is for group members to get to know one 
another better and to set the stage for whatever the group is doing that day. The 
question chosen for group members to answer should in some way relate to the task 
of the group or workshop topic or provide a team with a better imderstanding of 
other team members' perspectives. 

Materials: The question written on chart paper, an overhead projector transpar- 
ency, or a chalk board. 

Time: Approximately 20 minutes. 

Facilitator Instructions: Choose any one of the following questions or develop 
your own. Set a time limit of 10 minutes for the activity. Have participants answer 
the questions and share their answer with the entire group. If the group is a large 
one, divide the participants into groups of five and have them share within their 
small group. Make sure to plan approximately one minute for small group to share 
with the large group (e.g., if you have five small groups, allot five minutes for this 
closing activity). Each small group can choose the most imusual, most surprising, 
or most interesting answer and share it (emphasize sharing only one) with the 
entire large group. 

1. What event had the most infl uence in shaping your professional philosophy? 

2. What was something good that happened to you this past week? 

3. What exciting event are you looking forward to? 

4. If you had to describe your strengths using only three words, what would they 
be? 

5. What frustrates you most about your job? 

6. What are three of the best things that have happened in your Hfe? 

7. In one sentence, what advice would you offer a new staff member? 

35 
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frozen in Space 



Purpose: To provide a fun way for members of small groups (no more than 7 
members) to "brag" and get to know each other's strengths. 

Materials: A overhead projector transparency or individual instruction sheets 
with the situation and group member instructions; three by five index cards for 
writing applications. 

Tiine: Allow five minutes for the members to write their paragraphs and 10 to 15 
minutes for the group to read and guess who wrote which one. 

Situation: Earth is going to be destroyed in a collision with a comet. The Human 
Interspace Species Survivor (HISS) program is t akin g applications for travel to 
colonize another planet in oxn* galaxy. Those chosen will make the trip in cryogenic 
t anks so they will not age. 

Group Member Instructions: Write no more than three sentences describing 
yoxn* accomphshments and the contributions you could make to this new colony. Do 
not write yoxn* name on the card. Place yoxn* application face down in the center of 
the table. 



Facilitator Instructions: The apphcations shoxild be shxiffied and each group 
member shoxild take one (not his or her own) to read aloud to the group. After all 
the applications have been read, the group tries to identify the author of each. 



/ 







Don't Q reedy 


\ 



Pmpose: For group members to learn more about each other and develop trxist. 
Materials: A roll of toilet paper or a box of tissue or a bag of M & Ms for each group. 
Time: Approximately 20 minutes 

Facilitator Instructions: Instruct each indixddual to take as many of the items 
(squares of toilet paper, tissues, or M & Ms) that they feel they will need. Do not tell 
them for what! After eveiyone has taken "what they need," tell them to share with 
the group one piece of information about themselves for each item they took (e.g., if 
they took 20 M & Ms, they mxist share 20 pieces of information about themselves). 
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Changing Places 



Purpose: The purpose of this activity is to foster team work, cooperative p lanning , 
and group cohesiveness. 

Materials: Wide masking tape or seven, 12" or larger carpet squares (you can get 
these at carpet stores free or for a nominal cost). 

Time: Approximately 20 minutes — 10 minutes for the activity; 10 minutes for 
debriefing. 

Facilitator Instructions: Mark off seven, 24" sqxiares in a row using the masking 
tape or place the carpet squares at comfortable distances for human bodies. Divide 
a large group into teams of six people. Three people stand in the three squares to the 
left — ^facing the empty center square; three people stand in the squares to the right — 
facing the empty center square. 

People 

> Facing 



L3 


L2 


LI 


CENTER 


Rl 


R2 


R3 



The objective is for the three people who are on the right and the three who are 
on the left to exchange places. The rules are: (1) you must continue to face in the 
direction you begin with, (2) you may step into an empty space directly in front of you, 
(3) you may move arouud a person directly facing you if there is an empty space 
immediately behind that person, (4) you may never move backwards. If the team 
makes a mistake or reaches an impasse , everyone on the team goes back to their original 
places, and the team starts over. 

Debriefing: Discuss the importance of planning, cooperative action, and working 
together as a team. Did the team take time to plan before starting? Did anyone makp 
a move without gaining group consensus? Was everyone's perspective respected and 
considered or did one or two people dominate the decision making ? How could the team 
improve its performance? 



I 1 

I Solution: The sequence of moves is as follows — ^Ll, Rl, R2, LI, L2, L3, Rl, R2, 1 

I R3, LI, L2, L3, Rl, R2, R3, L2, L3 | 
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JVline Jield 



Purpose: The objective of Mine Field is to build teamwork by impressing upon group members 
the importance of group planning and cooperation in solving a problem. Prior planning is an 
important ingredient in accomplishing this task. In addition, members must cooperate and help 
other members cross the mine field. Teams that depend on luck rarely succeed within the 
allotted time period. 



Start 



X = safe path 



X 

X 



Finish 



Materials: Several rolls of wide masking tape (or chalk or heavy twine and stakes for outside 
use); a horn, clacker, or just your own sound-m aking device (your mouth); copies of the Mine 
Field Grid. 



Time: Approximately 20 minutes 

Facilitator Instructions: Mine Field can be used either indoors or outdoors. If used indoors, 
wide masking tape can be used on the floor or carpet to mark off 30, 12" squares — squares big 
enough for both an adult's feet to stand in. If used outside, stakes and twine on the groimd or 
chalk on concrete can be used to mark out the squares. Both inside and outside, masking tape 
can be used to mark squares on a tarpaulin which is then spread on the floor or groimd. 

Using the Mine Field Grid, mark a pattern of Xs (your choice) to indicate the safe path 
through the mine field. The goal of the group is to move all the members across the mine field 
by discovering a safe path within 12 minutes. The group members may not walk aroimd the 
mine field, they all must cross the area marked into squares. They may move forward or left 
or right; they may not move at a diagonal. 

The group does not know which are the safe squares. They do not see the chart of the 
mine field. They must learn by trial and error. The group is given two minutes to plan 
how they will accomplish the task, then the first person starts across the mine field. If that 
person steps on an unmarked square (a min e!), the facflitator blows a horn, makes a noise, or 
bangs two blocks together. Everyone who is on the field at that time must retrace the safe path 
backward (using only those squares that have proven safe). If a person makes a mistake in 
retracing the safe path and steps on a square that does not have an X, they reduce the time 
allotted to the team by 30 seconds. If two or more teams are engaging in this activity 
simultaneously, the team which gets all its members across the mine field first can be declared 
the winner. 



Be sure to debrief the team members: How did planning help them achieve their 
goal? How important was it to hsten to and consider the effectiveness of different perspectives? 
How important was cooperation? 
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Finish 



Start 
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Personality Orientation 



Purpose; The Personality Orientation activity will help everyone to better understand the 
people they work with, the personality basis for different perspectives, and the need to learn 
how to communicate with people who have different personality orientations. 

Materials: Copies of the Personality Orientation Scale', a set of red, green, blue, and gold/ 
yellow marking pens for each group; a sufficient quantity of plastic Derby Hats or hats made 
from colored construction paper or colored visors (Results Oriented — gold/yeUow, Action 
Oriented — ^red. Problem Oriented — ^green, and People Oriented — ^blue). In the helping profes- 
sions, it is not unusual for half of the group to be People Oriented. Groups of adiffinistrators 
tend to have more Results Oriented and Problem Oriented than any other orientation. 

Time: Approximately 30 minutes to explain and have participants complete the Personality 
Orientation Scale and an additional 15 min utes for eocA activity. 

Facilitator Instructions: The Personality Orientation Scale master should be copied and 
handed out to participants. Each participant completes this. On the back of the checklist is 
an explanation of the various orientations. The instructions suggest participants use colored 
markers to draw circles on their name tags corresponding with the results of the checklist. The 
most dominant orientation color (the one with the most points) should have the largest circle, 
followed by the next strongest orientation with a circle sized to indicate the appropriate 
relationship, etc.. The least dominant orientation color will have the smallest circle. In cases 
where the personality orientation strengths are roughly equal, the circles should be drawn the 
seime approximate size as iUustrated on the back of the checklist. 

Activity One: Once participants have identified their predominant personality orientation 
color, they should take a hat of that color and form a group with others who have the same 
predominant orientation. In their same-orientation groups, ask each group to write a memo 
that will appeal to others with that personality orientation. Choose a memo topic for all four 
groups to use such as "annoimce the place and purpose of the next staff meeting." 

Activity Two; If time permits, a second activity can be used to iQustrate how difficult it is to 
complete a task when trying to co mmuni cate using the least dominant orientation. Partici- 
pants exchange the hat indicating their predominant personality orientation for a hat the color 
of their least dominant orientation. The participants form into new groups with others who 
share their least dominant orientation and try to write a memo that appeals to others who 
actueiUy have that orientation An appropriate memo topic mig ht be "convince management 
with this orientation that each staff member's choice of flexible working hours should be 
instituted in your organization." 

Debriefing: Discussion of the activities should include ( 1 ) how participants felt when working 
with others who communicated in the same way they did, and (2) how participants felt when 
tr3dng to think and use a co mmuni cation style that they were not particularly comfortable 
with. 
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Put on aJ\Jew Hat 



People 




Let's get to know each other. 
Will the participants be 
comfortable? 

Let's work in teams. 



Results 






Who's responsible for this? 
What is the timehne? 

How much will it cost? 



What does the research say? 
How will this affect us? 
What else might work? 



Let's do something different! 
Let's do it now! 

Let's make it fun. 
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Candmines: Surfacing Problems 



Purpose: Landmines is a strategy for surfacing problems or controversial issues. 
Minefields are plots of land where explosive landmines are buried. Knowing that an area 
contains these mines, few people are willing to cross such a field. Avoiding whole areas 
where there are landmines leaves the real, explosive issues safely bmied. If a group is 
sincere in its efforts to improve the group's or organization's functionings the bmied issues 
and problems must surface or they will effectively neutrahze any actions for improvement. 
Unless the real problems are brought to the surface and addressed, a school will focus its 
efforts on superficial, cosmetic changes that, in the long run, are worthless. 

Materials: Enough 3x5 cards so that each member has at least three for problem 
identification. Pencils, markers, or pens that are all alike so that members are using 
the same kind (no one should be able to identify the author of a card by the color of ink , 
etc., used). Masking tape to post the cards on the wall. Chart paper to siunmarize the 
problems that surface and to develop plans to address the problems. 

Time: Approximately 90 minutes. 

Instructions: 

• Each member of the group writes three or more landmines (problems or 
difficudties or issues) — one per card — ^that he or she feels are the real difficulties 
facing the group or organization. 

• The cards are placed written-side down on the table, gathered together and 
shuffled or mixed up, then handed out to the group members to post. 

• Group members, one at a time, post the cards they were handed on the wall 
(using the masking tape). As the members post the cards, they read the cards 
posted previously and decide if any of their cards contain the same issue or 
problem. If so, the card is posted in a colxunn, horizontally, below the cards 
identifying the same problem. 




• When all the cards are posted, the facilitator reads the cards in each column 
and asks the group to summarize the problem identified in the column of 
cards. This sxunmary is written on the chart paper and labeled Problem #1, 
Problem #2, etc. 

• The group should discuss and use the rating technique in the Nominal Group 
Process to select the most pressing problems. 

J 
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Understtmding My /Response to Controversy 



Each of the following statements describes a behavior during a controversy. For each statement put a 5 if you 
almost always behave that way, 4 if you frequently behave that way, 3 if you occasionally behave that way, 2 if 
you seldom behave that way, and 1 if you almost never behave that way. 



2 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



15. 



I don't like arguments because when someone disagrees with me, I feel personally rejected. 

When I am involved in an argument, I restate and summarize the opposing positions. 

I can still respect someone as a person while I disagree with his or her ideas. 

I know I'm right, so I don't hsten to other points of view. 

Whenever someone disagrees with my ideas, I get upset and angry. 

When I win an argument, I see those who disagreed with me as losers. 

When there is a disagreement, I keep in mind that the group is trying to make the best 
decision. 

If I think someone is going to disagree with me, I keep my ideas and opinions to myself. 

When there is a disagreement, I encourage others to express their ideas and opinions ftiUy. 

During an argument, I try to make my point by talking more than anyone else. 

I grumble sarcastic comments about someone who criticizes my ideas and opinions. 

I can disagree with another person and still appreciate them and be interested in their ideas. 

When someone disagrees with me, I try to clarify the areas of disagreement. 

Even when I don't like others' ideas and opinions, I let them know that I like them as persons. 

I try to understand the experiences and frame of reference of someone who disagrees with 
me. 



16. 

17. 

18. 



When people disagree with me, I try to discredit their ideas. 

When others disagree with me, I stay very quiet and try to avoid them in the future. 

When someone disagrees with me, I feel it is important to convince them I am right and 
they are wrong. 



19. 



Even though I may disagree with people, I will congratulate them when they present a well- 
thought-out argument. 



20 . 



When there is a disagreement, I try to find a workable compromise that accommodates most 
of the group's ideas and information. 



After you have completed all 20 questions, at the dashed line, fold to the back the question numbers and answers. 

Scoring on the back. 

National Dropout Prevention Center, Clemson University 
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Scoring: Write your score for each statement in the space provided and total your score for 
each strategy. The higher the total score for each strategy, the more frequently you tend to 
use that strategy. 



Aggressive Contributes Defensive Supports 

1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



6 . 



5.. 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 .. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 

18. 



17. 



19. 



20 . 

Totals 

What strategies did you score highest on? How would you describe your contribution 
to handling group controversy? 
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Qroiip Responses to Controversy 



Instructions: list the strategy 
scores for each group member in 
the appropriate columns. Total 
the scores for each strategy and 
divide by the number of mem- 
bers in the group. Plot the group 
scores for each strategy on the 
lines of the graph by coloring in 
the circle opposite the score for 
that strategy. Connect the circles 
with straight lines. If your group 
plot is more vertical than hori- 
zontal, your group should work 
well in handling controversy. If 
your group plot is more horizon- 
tal than vertical, there will be prob- Totals 
lems in handling controversy. 



List Individual Member Totals 



Aggressive Contributes Defensive Supports 



Handles controversy 



Divided by number of group members = 

Group Score _ 




CONTRIBUTES 



May have problems 
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AGGRESSIVE 



effects of Controversy Questionnaire 



INSTRUCTIONS: Check if you agree or disagree with the following statements. 

Statement Agree Disagree 



1. 1 don't trust some of the group members. 

2. 1 would rather not work with some members of this group. 

3. 1 don't think people should have to change the way they behave 
just for a group. 

4. 1 feel I understand the members of this group better. 

5. 1 have feelings of resentment about the discussion. 

6. 1 trust the members of this group more than I did before. 

7. 1 am happy about working with the members of this group. 

8. 1 don't understand some members of this group. 

9. 1 think the group handled the controversy very well. 

10. 1 don't like some of the group members. 

11. 1 can see how certain behaviors can help resolve a conflict. 

12. 1 am satisfied with the results of our discussion. 

13. 1 feel friendly towards the members of this group. 

14. 1 don't think the group has resolved the controversy. 

15. 1 understand that some behaviors just make a conflict worse. 

16. 1 t hink controversy should be avoided. 
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fzffects of Controversy Questionnaire 

Gonstructivel^ot Constructive Responses 



1. 1 don't trust some of the group members. 

2. I would rather not work with some members of this group. 

3. I don’t think people should have to change the way they behave 
just for a group. 

4. I feel I understand the members of this group better. 

5. I have feelings of resentment about the discussion. 

6. I trust the members of this group more than I did before. 

7. I am happy about working with the members of this group. 

8. I don’t understand some members of this group. 

9. I think the group handled the controversy very well. 

10. I don't like some of the group members. 

11. I can see how certain behaviors can help resolve a conflict. 

12. I am satisfied with the results of our discussion. 

13. I feel fiiendly towards the members of this group. 

14. I don't think the group has resolved the controversy. 

15. I understand that some behaviors just make a conflict worse. 

16. I think controversy should be avoided. 

TOTAL 



Constructive 
A D 


Not 

Constructive 
A D 




X 


X 








X 


X 








X 


X 






X 






X 






X 


X 






X 






X 


X 






X 




X 


X 




X 






X 




X 


X 




X 






X 


X 






X 


X 






X 




X 


X 




X 






X 




X 


X 











INSTRUCTIONS; Record the number of group members that answered agree or disagree for each 
question on the Group Tally Sheet. This can be done by having the members hold their hands up as the 
facilitator calls out the question number and says "agree," then says "disagree." The tally cein be made 
in a way that ensures more privacy for members by placing a copy of the Tally Sheet on liie wall or flip 
chart. Each member then places a mark in the appropriate col umn to record whether he or she agreed 
or disagreed with each statement. Total the number of constructive responses and the number of not 
constructive responses. This will provide the group with a measure of how well it handled the 
controversy. The results can also serve as a discussion tool for why the controversy was handled well 
or not and what the group needs to do to improve the way it handles controversy in the future. 
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tiffects of Gontroversy Questionnaire 
group ^aiiy Sheet 



1 . 

2 . 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 



I don't trust some of the group members. 

I would rather not work with some members of thif 
group. 

I don't think people should have to change the way thej 
behave just for a group. 

I feel I imderstand the members of this group better. 

I have feelings of resentment about the discussion. 

I trust the members of this group more than I did before, 

I am happy about working with the members of this 
group. 

I don't imderstand some members of this group. 

I think the group handled the controversy very well. 

I don't like some of the group members. 

I can see how certain behaviors can help resolve a 
conflict. 



12. I am satisfied with the results of our discussion. 

13. I feel friendly towards the members of this group. 

14. I don't think the group has resolved the controversy. 

15. I understand that some behaviors just make a conflict 
worse. 

16. I think controversy should be avoided. 

TOTAL 



Agree 


Disagree 






T 
















1 
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Strategies, l^ehaviors, and fzffects on Qroup 


Strategies 


Observable Behaviors 


Effects on Group 






• 


answers questions 


• 


stimulates discussion 




Contributes 


• 


shares information/ideas 


• 


helps group make informed 




• 


offers alternatives 




decisions 


QC 








• 


moves group towards goal 


[s] 

NH 

o 








• 


makes group more productive 




• 


asks for information 


• 


increases effectiveness of decision 




Clarifies 


• 


asks questions 


• 


ensures discussion is understood 


i 


• 


tnes to daiify what others are 


• 


focuses on group task 


H 

QC 






saying 


• 


makes group more productive 




• 


summarizes 






H 

NH 




• 


praises what others are 


• 


decreases tension 


GO 

o 






doing and saying 


• 


produces harmony 




Supports 


• 


expresses concern about others 


• 


creates positive feeling 




• 


gives ^friendly” answers 


• 


encourages participation 






• 


draws out **quiet" group members 


• 


increases understanding of others 






• 


intent listener 










• 


asks difiScult questions 




surfaces controversy 


3 


Acts as Catalyst 


• 


asks for references/examples 




identifies weaknesses of argu- 


3 


• 


identifies obstacles or offers 




ments or proposed solutions 


2: 






counter-statements 




helps develop effective decisions 


NH 

§2 , 




• 


identifies areas of disagreement 




can make group members uneasy 






• 


makes jokes 




relieves tension 


H 


' Provides 


• 


makes humorous comments 




can enliven things 


NH 

s 


Comic Relief 


• 


clowns around 




can be distracting 










can hide a real group problem 






• 


ignores others* comments 




may intiimdate others 


QC 




• 


monopolizes discussion 




may make others withdraw or 


Is Aggressive 


• 


interrupts 




become passive 


NH 

o 


• 


starts arguments 




fiiistrates others who want to talk 




• 


tries to limit discussion to own 




discourages facilitators 


1 






ideas 




slows accomplishment of tasks 


H 

QC 




• 


avoids answering questions 


• 


distracts others 




Is Defensive 


• 


does not help with work 


• 


breaks continuity 




• 


makes sarcastic remarks 


• 


frustrates task-oriented members 






• 


does non-related activities 


• 


gets group off task 




• 


talks about irrelevant topics 


• 


introduces personalities into 
discussion 


1 
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Decision JVlaking Strategies 



Purpose: There are numerous group problem-solving and decision- 
making strategies; eight of these are included in this section. The Jigsaw 
is useful when there is a great deal of information needed in order for the 
group to make an informed decision. Brainstorming generates a large 
number of ideas and stimidates the thinking of the group. The Nominal 
Group Process helps the group identify priorities using a more struc- 
tured approach to brainstorming. Sift and Sort is a strategy for 
generating ideas and categorizing them. Force-Field Analysis helps the 
group identify the pros and cons — ^the helping forces and constraining 
forces — ^that must be considered when identifying possible alternative 
solutions. Consensus Decision Making is ideal for discussing those 
alternatives and identifying the criteria important in choosing a course 
of action. Choosing Alternatives helps clarify the strengths of each 
alternate course of action and focuses the discussion on the important 
criteria for decisions. The Action Plan Form is included to show how 
decisions, once made, might be systematically carried out. 
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jigsaw 






This activity allows a group member to be- 
come the expert. A body of content (informa- 
tion) is divided into a number of logical 
parts. Each member (or group) is given one 
of the parts to read, study, and prepare to 
inform others. When all the information 
parts are assembled (presented to everyone 
by everyone), the whole content picture be- 
comes visible, like a jigsaw puzzle when it is 
put together. 

The Jigsaw process varies: 

IndividualJigsaw — ^Each individual is responsible for that part of the information 
which has been assigned. The individual reads, identifies the important points, and 
develops a plan to share that information with others. The 
whole group discusses the implications or meaning of the 
complete body of information. 

Small Groups Jigsaw — ^When there are more people than there are parts of 
information, groups of individuals may work together on a single assigned part of 
the information while other groups work on other parts. The members of each 
group read their assigned information, discuss which points are important, and 
develop a plan to share their knowledge with all the others. The whole participant 
group discusses the implications or meaning of the complete body of information. 

Numbered Groups Jigsaw — ^This format can be used in large group settings (divide the large group into 
cooperative groups of three to five members). In each cooperative group, each member is given a number 
(1 to 5). Every Member #1 in each group gets the same reading assignment, each Member #2 is given 
another reading assignment, and so forth. 

The cooperative groups break up and all #ls 
join together, all #2s join together, etc. In 
the numbered groups, the members read the 
assigned information, discuss the main 
points, and plan how to share the informa- 
tion with their cooperative group. Eveiyone 
then returns to their cooperative groups to 
share the information. In this format, there 
is no general sharing with the whole partici- 
pant body, only with one*s own cooperative 
group. The cooperative groups discuss the 
implications or meaning of the complete 
body of information. The whole participant 
body may then use the Nominal Group Pro- 
cess to identify priorities to be addressed. 







Main Features of Jigsaw 

1. Information content is divided into logical subsets. 

2. Each subset of information is assigned to an individual or group of individuals. 

3. The information is read and analyzed. 

4. A plan for teaching/sharing with others is developed. 

5. The information is shared with others. 

6. The implications of the whole body of information are discussed. 
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\ 

Igrainstonning 



Brainstorming is an unstructured method for generating a great many ideas. 
An idea suggested by one member of the group may trigger new ideas from the 
other members. A critical aspect of brainstorming is to accept any and every 
idea that members think of. Sometimes the wildest ideas prod us into looking 
at a problem or a task from a diff erent perspective; they shift our thinking to 
new ways of doing something. 

Steps: 

1. The group should choose a fadlitator and a recorder. 

2. The group should identify the problem, task, or question to be addressed 
by the brainstorming. The recorder should write it on chart paper, an 
overhead projector transparency, or a chalk board. 

3. Group members should take a couple of minutes to think about the task 
and write down short phrases to describe their ideas. 

4. The facilitator calls on group members one at a time. Each member 
presents one idea, emd the recorder writes it on chart paper, an overhead 
projector transparency, or a chalk board. The fadlitator continues calling 
on the group members one at a time for one idea until all the ideas have 
been recorded. 

Purpose: The purpose of Brainsto rming is 

• to ensure that everyone's ideas are accorded respect and acceptance, 

• to generate a great many different ideas, and 

• to generate ideas that shift the paradigm for accomphshing tasks or 
solving problems. 



/ 
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Nominal Qroup Process 



TO BEGIN: Clarify what the group is going to discuss. Write a task or problem statement. 

If the group has more than 10 members, divide into smaller groups of five to seven. Next, 

each small group chooses a leader (responsible for calling on members to respond), a time 

keeper (responsible for calling time), a reporter (who records and reports group's decisions), 

and a Keeper of the Rvdes. 

STEPS; 

1. Read the task statement. 

2. Each individual silently writes down her/his ideas clearly and briefly. 

3. The leader calls on each individual — one at a time — ^to share one idea. The 
reporter numbers and writes each idea on newsprint. This continues until each 
group member has shared all his/her ideas. 

RULE: Do NOT discuss or explain ideas at this time. Simply record each one without 
comment (approval or disapproval) from other group members. It is the process 
observer's responsibihty to enforce this rule. 

4. Clarification and Discussion — At this time, group members shovdd discuss the 
ideas — ask for clarification, explain, dispute, or defend. 

5. Voting — ^Each member of the group gets five votes and can choose five of the ideas 
he or she likes best as the reporter reads them out. An alternative method is for 
each member to have a different colored ma rking pen (or colored roxind dots) with 
which to mark five choices on the newsprint. 

6. The reporter taUies the votes for each idea, totals them (those with the highest 
totals are the most important to consider), lists the top-rated five on newsprint, and 
tapes it to the wall. 

7. Each small group presents its top five ideas to the whole group, giving brief 
explanations. 

8. The whole group then discusses the top-rated ideas from each group — ^pros and 
cons, strengths and weaknesses, etc. 

9. To select the five most important, participants again vote for each of the ideas. 

10. The votes of all participants are talked and the ideas with the highest totals are 
those chosen for further action. 
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Sift and Sort 



Purpose: 

This process is especially useful when working with a large group of people such as a 
school faculty or an agency staff. The purpose is to gain agreement among a fairly large 
number of people on how to accomplish a task or solve a problem. Using this strategy 
provides closure to the products of Brainstorming or the Nominal Group Process. When 
there are more than seven or eight people in a decision-making group, it is almost 
impossible for everyone to have input or to arrive at a decision to which everyone is 
committed. Sift and Sort is one way of achieving these outcomes. 

Steps: 

1. Within each small group (five to seven members), use Brainstorming or The 
Nominal Group Process to identify the ideas for accomplishing a task or solving a 
problem. 

2. Each group chooses their top five, different ideas and writes them on a 3 x 5 index 
card or a 3 X 5 Post-it note. 

3. The first group to finish afBxes their five ideas in a row across the wall. If using the 

index cards, either push-pins or masking tape will be needed to affix the cards to the 
wall. I 1 I 1 I 1 I 1 I 1 



4. Each group that follows reads the ideas already posted and decides if their ideas are 

related to the posted ideas or if they have a completely new idea. Ideas that are 
related should be placed below the idea it is related to; completely new ideas should 
be placed in the top 
row along with the [ 
original cards or [ 

Post-it-Notes. The T 
groups should re- [ 
view the columns 
to make sure the 
ideas in each are 
related. 



5. Identify a gen- | 

eral heading that categorizes the ideas where there are more than one in each 
column. For those columns where there is only one card, discuss if that idea should 
be kept or discarded. 

6. Develop an action plan to carry out the ideas. 



/ 



HEADING 




HEADING 1 


li 


1 HEADING 












1 1 
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Decision peaking by Qroup Consensus 



Perfect consensus means that everyone agrees what the decision should be. 
Unanimity, however, is often impossible to achieve. There are degrees of 
consensus, aU of which bring about a higher quahty decision than majority vote or 
other methods of decision making. Consensus is more commonly defined as a 
collective opinion arrived at by a group of individuals working together under 
conditions that permit communications to be sufficiently open — and the group 
climate to be sufficiently supportive — for everyone in the group to feel that he ! she 
has had a fair chance to influence the decision. When a decision is made by 
consensus, all members understand the decision and agree to support it. 

guidelines for Decision fdaking by group Consensus 

1 . Avoid arguing stubbornly for your own opinions. Present your position as 
clearly and logicaUy as possible, but listen to other members’ reactions 
and consider them carefully before you press your point. 

2. Avoid changing your mind just to reach agreement and avoid conflict. 
Support only those solutions with which you are able to agree to at least 
some degree. Yield only to positions that have objective and logically 
sovmd fovmdations. 

3. Avoid conflict-reducing procedxires such as majority voting, tossing a coin, 
averaging, and barg aining . 

4. Seek out differences of opinion. They are natural and expected. Try to 
involve everyone in the decision process. Different perspectives are 
needed to make the final, agreed-upon solution more likely to really work. 
Disagreements can improve the group’s decision because a wide range of 
information and opinions improves the chances of the group to hit upon 
more adequate solutions. 

5. Do not assume that someone must win and someone must lose when 
disciission reaches a stalemate. Instead, look for the next most acceptable 
alternative for all members. 

6. Discuss vmderl 3 dng assumptions, listen carefully to one another, and 
encourage the participation of all members — ^these are especially impor- 
tant factors in reaching decisions by consensus. 

< > 
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Choosing between Alternative Courses of Action 

1. If several similar covirses of action have been identified, this process will help 
clarify the relative merit of each. list the alternative courses of action: 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

2. Identify the important criteria that must be considered when choosing an 
alternative. For example, cost efiectiveness might be one of the criteria; 
having widespread staff support might be another criteria. 

3. Through discussion, come to consensus on a r ank order for each of the alter- 
natives on how weU the alternatives fit or meet the criteria. 



4. Total the points. Does your gut teU you this is the right alternative? If not, 
why not? Do you need to go through the ranking again? 



Rank Order 
Alternatives 

A B C D 


CRITERIA FOR IMPLEMENTING 


1. 










2. 










3. 










4. 










5. 










RANK ORDER POINT TOTAL 
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Jorce-Jield Analysis 



Define each alternative action: Committees or small task groups decide on the alternative 

actions they want to pursue. 

1. Identify "resisting forces"; For each action, brainstorm to identify those conditions or 
forces that help maintain the status-quo and resist change. 

2. Identify "helping forces"; Identify those circumstances or forces that would help 
achieve the desired goal. Focus on the helping forces that might assist you in overcoming 
the resisting forces. 

3. Focus: Narrow the focus of yo\ir discussion to the resisting forces that you may be able 
to do something about. Check those you c ann ot change. 

4. Steps to Reduce Resisting Forces: Identify the steps necessary to reduce the effects 
of the resisting forces or eliminate them, if possible. 

5. Develop an Action Plan: Develop a plan to accomplish your goal. 

6. Report: Each group reports its proposed set of Action Plans to entire faculty. 



ACTION: 



Helping Forces 


Resisting Forces 


Actions to Reduce/Eliminate 
R Forces 






J 
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ACTION PLAN FORM 


Action/Task 


Who's 

responsible 


Resources 

needed 


Date 

due 


Outcomes 
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Hijacked in the Desert Activity 



Purpose: This activity provides group members with a nonthreate ning opportimity 
to practice group skills and explore the ways in which they handle controversy. It allows 
group members: 

1. to practice (a) making group rules, (b) using positive group behaviors, and (c) 
observing group processes; 

2. to practice including, respecting, and considering everyone’s perspective during 
the discussion; and 

3. to explore controversy behavior. 

Materials: Copies of the Hijacked in the Desert Scenario and the Rationale; sets of 
Positive Behavior Cards for each group member; copies of Effects of Controversy 
Questionnaire; a bell, noisemaker, or clacker for the group to monitor its processes; and 
the overhead projector transparency Group Tally Sheet for Effects of Controversy 
Questionnaire. 



Time: Approximately 45 minutes 



Facilitator Instructions: The desert is a dangerous place in which to be stranded 
during the night or day. Effective decision making can be a matter of life or death. 
Genioine disagreements about the right course of action to take will arise and skills in 
managing controversy constructively are essential. 

1. Introduce the exercise by stating its objective and reviewing the overall proce- 
dure and tasks. 

2. Form groups with five/six members each. 

3. Have groups estabhsh rules for group interaction. 

4. Introduce the scenario, have the groups read the description of the scenario. 

5. Instruct the groups to rank the twelve possessions of the group from 1 (the most 
important possession for the survival of the group members) to 12 

(the least important possession). The group is to derive one ' 
ranking to which every member agrees. ' 

6. Have each group member compete the Effects of Contro- 
versy Questionnaire and tally the group's score. 

7. Reveal the "expert" rankings for the 12 items and 
the rationale for those rankings. 

Debriefing: Discuss what the groups leame^ 
from the activity about: (a) sharing informa- 
tion, (b) having everyone participate in the 
discussion, (c) listening to everyone's per- ^ 
spective, (d) having everyone agree on the 
final decision, and (e) handling controversy within the 
group. Q 
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Hijacked in the Desert Scenario 



Yoiir group is traveling in a range rover on uncharted trails in the desert headed 
toward a mesa in which there are caves rumored to contain early Native American 
petrogl 3 Tphs. It is the last week in August. After driving around a small hill, you come 
upon a grizzled old man standing beside a broken down truck. He points a shotgun at 
you and demands that you get out of the vehicle. He has obviously committed some kind 
of crime and is seeking transportation to escape the law. You argue with hiTn that all 
of you will die if left without any provisions. The old man agrees to allow you to take 
yoiu- choice of half of the twelve items in the vehicle. He gives you fifteen minutes to 
decide which ones. 

You know that the nearest town is approximately fifty miles from where you are 
stranded. There is nothing closer. You will be missed when your group does not return. 
Several people know you are looking for the petroglyphs, but they will not be able to 
pinpoint your exact location. The old man promises to telephone the poHce once he is 
safely away, but you doubt that he will keep his word. 

The terrain is rodsy, arid, webbed with crevasses, and dotted with an occasional 
woody bush. The Weather Channel reported that the temperature wotdd reach 108 
degrees by mid-aftemoon, making the surface temperature 128 degrees. The members 
of yomr group are aU dressed in Hghtweight summer clothing and you all have hats and 
stmglasses. You know your group has several options which will determine what items 
you shotdd take fi*om the vehicle. You can choose to do one of the following but your 
group must stay together: 

• walk to the nearest town 

• stay where you are 

Your group's task is to rank the following twelve items according to their 
importance to yoiu- smvival, starting with 2 for the most important and proceeding to 
12 for the least important. You will be allowed to keep only six of the items with you 
when the old man drives away. 

20 ft. by 20 ft. heavy-duty, light Magnetic Compass 

blue canvas dining fly 

One transparent, plastic ground cloth (6 ft. 

Book, Plants of the Desert by 4ft.) per person 

Rearview mirror .38-caliber loaded pistol 

Large kmfe One five-gallon can of water 

Hashlight (four battery size) Accurate map of the area 

One jacket per person Large box of kitchen matches 

National Dropout Prevention Center, Clemson University 
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Rationale for Choosing Desert sterns 



The group faces three major problems: 

1. Dehydration — caused by exposure to the sun, body activity which increases 
perspiration and respiration, and hot, dry air circulating next to the skin. To 
prevent dehydration group members should (a) remain calm and restrict move- 
ment during the day, (b) stay in the shade, (c) wear as many clothes as possible, 
and (d) drink as much water as they can. 

2. Signaling search parties — ^items useful for signaling include a mirror, a canvas 
spread out for shelter which also can be spotted from the air, the light from a fire 
at night and the smoke by day, the flashlight, and the gun. The danger of having 
a gun in a stressful situation may outweigh its advantages as a signaling device. 

3. Protection firom cold at night — ^while the desert is hot during the day, 
temperatures plummet dming the night and it is important to have warmth and 
shelter. 



Without water, within 24 hours group members will experience impatience, 
nausea, and sleeplessness which will interfere with rational decision making. By 
limiting activity, remaining in the shade, and reducing evaporation by wearing 
clothing to cover the body, the group could probably survive three days without water. 
The mir ror is the best, simplest, most important piece of survival equipment 
available. In sunU^t, the mirror can generate five to seven million candle power 
which is powerful enou^ to be seen on the horizon. It can also be used to start a fire. 
If the group decides to walk out, traveling only at night, having to carry the canvas 
and wear jackets to prevent dehydration, all of the members will be dead by the second 
day. 

The wisest choices are indicated below: 



_4 20 ft. by 20 ft. heavy-duty, light 

blue canvas dining fly 

10 Book, Plants of the Desert 

_1 Rearview mirror 

_8 Large knife 

JZ Flashlight (four battery size) 

_2 One jacket per person 



12 Magnetic Compass 

5 One transparent, plastic ground cloth (6 ft. 
by 4 ft. ) per person 

9 .38-caliber loaded pistol 

_3 One two-quart plastic canteen per person, 

ftill of water 

11 Accurate map of the area 

6 Large box of kitchen matches 
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Alien Zoo Activity 



Purpose: This activity provides group members with a nonthreatening opportunity to practice 
group skills and explore the ways in which they handle controversy. It allows group members: 

1 . to practice (a) making group rules, (b) using positive group behaviors, and (c) observing 
group processes; 

2. to practice including, respecting, and considering everyone's perspective during the 
discussion; and 

3. to explore controversy behavior. 

Materials: There are five separate zoo sheet masters. Each zoo sheet contains two cages 
(since each zoo sheet takes only half a page, each master has two sheets with the same zoo 
cages). Each page should be copied on different colored paper and cut in half. Each team gets 
one complete set of zoo sheets (five sheets, each a different color, cont aining a total of ten 
different zoo cages). The question and answer sheet should be reproduced on white paper. 
Each team gets one question and answer sheet. 

You will also need sets of Positive Behavior Cards for each group member; copies of the 
Effects of Controversy Questionnaire; a beU, noisemaker, or clacker for the group to monitor its 
processes; and overhead projector transparencies which include (a) the Zoo Facts, which you 
should read to the group; (b) the question transparency on which to write the correct answers 
(solicited from the groups); (c) the entire Ahen Zoo, which is used to explain the answers; and 
(d) the Group Tally Sheet for Effects of Controversy Questionnaire. 

Time: Approximately 45 min utes 

Facilitator Instructions: To conduct the activity, the following steps are suggested. Of 
course, you may adapt the activity to meet your needs. 

1. Divide the participants into groups of five. 

2. Have groups establish rules for group interaction. 

3. Give each group member a different Alien Zoo colored sheet. (With five members 
in each group, there should be a total of ten different zoo anim al cages represented 
on the sheets). 

4. Give each group one white question and answer sheet. 

5. Instruct the groups that their task is to answer the Alien Zoo Quiz questions 
accurately using all the information provided on all five of the Alien Zoo sheets. 

6. Put the Alien Zoo Facts transparency on the overhead and read it. 

7. Put the Alien Zoo Qiiiz questions on the overhead projector and leave them there. 
(Allow at least 15 to 20 minutes for the groups to answer the questions.) 

8. Have each group member compete thoEffects ofControversy Questionnaire and tally 
the group's score. 

9. When all groups are finished, ask the groups to provide the answers — ^record on the 
transparency. Be prepared for controvert. 

10. Be prepared to put the complete Alien Zoo transparency on the overhead projector 
to settle any disagreements. 

Debriefing: Discuss what the groups learned from the activity about: (a) sharing 
information, (b) having cwoTyono participate in the discussion, (c) listening to everyone's 
perspective, (d) having everyone agree on the final decision, and (e) handling controversy 
within the group. 
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Assessing Qroup effectiveness 



Purpose: Assessing how well a group is working is an essential part of 
improving the group. When group members have an opportunity to 
express their opinions about different aspects of the way the group 
functions, they are more hkely to try and shape their own behavior in 
positive ways. 

The Participant Reaction Form is a fast and easy way to generate 
feedback on how well the group is doing. Were the Group's Decisions 
Effective? goes beyond how the members feel about group processes and 
gets to the heart of group effectiveness. It doesn't matter how good the 
members feel about working together if the decisions they reach are not 
effective ones. Diagnosing Your Group provides a more in-depth 
assessment of why the group may not be functioning effectively. Talking 
about the responses on any of the forms is an important part of ensuring 
group improves. Reactions cannot make a difference unless all the 
members are aware of the feelings of other group members. 

Materials: Copies of the assessment form for each group member. 

Time: Ten to 30 minutes, depending on how long the discussion lasts. 
When a group first begins working together, more time shoiild be 
allotted for discussion. As the group matxxres, very httle time will be 
needed. It is always good, however, to check the opinions of the group 
members at intervals. 
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Particip€mt Reaction ^orm 



Please answer the following questions as they relate to your feelings about work- 
ing with this group. 



1. To what extent were your opinions and 
thoughts solicited and valued by the 
group? 

4 Quite a lot 

3 Moderately 

2 Only a little 

1 Not at all 

2. Suggest three words that best describe 
your feelings about the group (or its 
members) at this point. 



3. How committed do you feel toward the 
goals of this group? 

4 Quite committed 

3 Moderately committed 

2 Moderately imcommitted 

1 Quite imcommitted 



4. How much frustration or tension did 
you feel as a result of other people's 
behaviors during the discussion? 

4 Completely lacking in tension 

3 Only slightly bothered by tension 

2 Moderately tense and frustrated 

1 Completely tense and frustrated 

5. How good was the eventual decision of 
the group? 

4 Quite good 

3 Moderately good 

2 Not very good 
1 Quite bad 

6. Who do you feel was the most influen- 
tial member in the group's decision- 
making process during this particular 
task? 



7. Who do you feel had the most knowl- 
edge on this particular task? 
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M/ere the group's Decisions Effective? 


INSTRUCTIONS: Please check eitheryes or no for each of the statements below* 






YES 


NO 


1. 


Were the decisions made by the group of high-quality? 


O 


o 


2. 


Did the decisions made by the group address the problem? 


O 


o 


3. 


Are the decisions made by the group workable? 


O 


o 


4. 


Will the decisions made by the group have widespread sup- 


O 


o 




port?. 


O 


o 


5. 


Were your skills fully used? 


o 


o 


6. 


Was your opinion taken into consideration? 


o 


o 


7. 


Did the group use the time efficiently? 


o 


o 


8. 


Did the group use its resources efficiently? 


o 


o 


9. 


Are you committed to implementing the decision? 


o 


o 


10. 


Do you feel better able to solve such problems in the future? 


o 


o 


11. 


Do you feel the group is working well together? 


o 


o 


12. 


Are you glad you are a part of the group? 
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Diagnosing fjour Qroup 



Question 1: Indicate which of the diagrams best represents the decision-making relations that 
exist among the members of this group. Place an X beside the figure that you feel best represents 
the group's behavior. 




Question 2: What level of trust exists in your group? How comfortable are you saying what 
you really think or feel in this group as long as it is not off-task or destructive. 




Not at all Somewhat Very comfortabU saying 

comfortable saying comfortable ^ really think 

what I really think saying what I really think 



Question 3: What are the strengths of this group? 



Question 4: What is keeping this group from being as effective or productive as it might be? 
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